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FOREWORD 


b] 


OW MUCH ingenuity have you:”’ asks 

Mr. Charles H. Howard, manager of 
the Buffalo office of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. That is the challenge of 
his article, Helping the Applicant to Help 
Himself, in this month’s issue of the EMpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE News. There is no doubt that 
the challenge has been faced squarely so far 
as Mr. Howard himself is concerned. Cer- 
tainly he has brought to the subject a fresh 
viewpoint, a constructive attitude, and a 
practical imagination. He depicts con- 
cretely the opportunities for service within 
the daily experience of all interviewers. 

The number of placements that can be 
made by public employment offices in times 
of depression is limited, but this does not 
mean that the usefulness of the service is 
equally limited. In fact, the very opposite is 
true. Since there are few opportunities for 
referral, the interviewer who looks upon his 
job as more than a round of routines will cast 
about for other ways to be of service to the 
applicant. Often the applicant needs direc- 
tion in his personal search for work. The 
interviewer, although he may have no open- 
ing listed at the moment, will know the re- 
quirements of employers in the neighborhood 
and may be of assistance to the client in 
organizing his resources to fit and to get 
available work. 

Some of Mr. Howard’s original and helpful 
suggestions deal with teaching applicants how 
to approach employers for jobs. This mar- 
shalling of their job assets tends to improve 
morale as well as to increase chances of get- 
ting employment. 

When the interviewer looks upon each ap- 
plicant’s employment problem as an indi- 
vidual matter requiring original and par- 
ticular consideration for its solution, he has 
obtained a firm grasp of the underlying 
philosophy and motivating purpose of place- 
ment work. 
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Helping the Applicant to Help Himself 


By CuHar.es H. Howarp 


District Director, New York State Employment Service 


ANY PEOPLE registering at public 
M employment offices are not satisfied 
merely to enter their applications for work. 
They also ask questions, which interviewers 
must be prepared to answer, such as ‘What 
are the chances of advancement in my line of 
work?” ‘Is there a pick-up in sight?” 
“Should I try to transfer to another type of 
employment?” ‘Why can’t I get a job when 
others can?’ They usually end with the 
statement, “I am not afraid of work. I am 
willing to do anything.” 

Most applicants are sincere in their desire 
to do anything that will eventuate in employ- 
ment; therefore, if the interviewer is unable to 
place an applicant immediately, he may ren- 
der real service by suggesting ways of improv- 
ing the individual’s job-hunting campaign. 

Among the various people who register at 
employment offices are young people who 
need vocational guidance, people contem- 
plating a change of occupation, and others 
who are poorly equipped to do the work for 
which they are applying. Some of these 
applicants are developing personality prob- 
lems as the result of a collapse of their hopes 
of reemployment, thus reducing their chances 
of getting jobs. Others, unemployed as a 
result of technological changes, require 
advice on retraining for other occupations. 
Still others need an objective picture of their 
vocational assets and liabilities. These are 
but a few of the problems that confront the 
interviewer in the course of his work. 


Pooling Vocational Information 


Employment offices located in large cities 
have on their staffs people with different 
backgrounds, training, and work experience. 
Many branches of industry, trade, service 
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occupations, and Government service are 
represented, and these are combined with as 
many different kinds of educational and pro- 
fessional training. Day by day these inter- 
viewers accumulate masses of occupational 
information from field visits and from the 
regular flow of applicants and jobs through 
the‘employment office. Fragmentary though 
this knowledge sometimes is, it is probably 
more up to date and more diverse than that 
possessed by most persons engaged in guid- 
ance work. 

If this data could be made available to 
applicants, it would be a valuable aid in the 
solution of individual problems. How can 
this sort of information be organized? Obvi- 
ously, limitations of time would prevent each 
applicant from coming into contact with 
each interviewer. However, if an analysis 
were made of each interviewer’s counseling 
assets so that they could be cataloged for the 
use of all the other interviewers, it would be 
possible, should the occasion arise, for appli- 
cants to be referred to those staff members 
most likely to be of assistance to them. The 
time available would, of course, determine 
the amount of counseling that could be 
undertaken under such a plan. 


Preparation for Counseling 


Pending the development of a training pro- 
gram, interviewers should be cautioned to 
confine their counseling to factual matters in 
order to avoid serious errors that would hinder 
rather than help the applicant. Further- 
more, in making suggestions and giving com- 
mon-sense advice, interviewers should re- 
member always that guidance does not mean 
making decisions for the applicant; the appli- 
cant must arrive at his own conclusions. 
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When a tentative answer is found, there 
is the problem of how to get the applicant 
to respond. Will he react to a challenge? 
instruction? reasoning? appreciation? com- 
mendation? sympathy? criticism? 

In advising applicants, the fact is to be 
kept in mind that skills, like tools, belong 
in complete sets. A tool is not very useful 
unless the other tools in its set are present. 
A job cannot be done properly unless the 
person doing it possesses all the abilities that 
it requires. An applicant may possess odd 
bits of skills, but these are useless without 
the rest of their sets. In some instances but 
little effort is necessary to acquire the train- 
ing or experience to complete the sets. 

Few interviewers possess sufficient under- 
standing of the requirements of a wide range of 
occupations to analyze and check applicants’ 
skills and to advise them how to prepare for 
a secure occupational future. Widening the 
individual’s chances for employment by iso- 
lating and classifying elements that are com- 
mon to groups of occupations, and in which 
experience is interchangeable, is one of the 
activities toward which our efforts might well 
be directed with a view to giving applicants 
more accurate vocational information. Also, 
the improvement of interviewers’ analytical 
techniques, so necessary for this purpose, 
should be undertaken in the public employ- 
ment office training program. 


Interviewing Methods 


Interviewing methods are often described. 
The conclusion most frequently arrived at 
is that there is no one best method. Most 
applicants present problems that are pecul- 
iar to themselves, and these problems are as 
diverse as human nature. Each interviewer 
evolves methods of analysis and synthesis 
that seem best suited to his particular talents. 
Many of them have elements of general use- 
fulness. An interviewer in the technical di- 
vision of the Rochester office has used the 
following approach successfully in develop- 
ing facts and leads for applicant self-help. 

He says, “For each applicant I try to 
answer: How can this person get suitable 
employment?” From this question arises a 


number of others, which have to do with 
immediate placement, referral, or sugges- 
tions concerning useful contacts. If there 
is no immediate opportunity for placement 
or referral, these questions are helpful: Is 
it advisable for the applicant to return to 
school? Where? How? What can the ap- 
plicant do for himself to increase his skill 
and keep up his spirits? Does he need to 
be directed to work with his hands? To 
reading? To lectures? To the study of 
social problems? To art? To music? To 
recreation? To do things for himself to 
save expenses? The discovery of what the 
applicant can do that will bring him the 
courage that comes from a sense of achieve- 
ment will answer all these questions. 


What-is Suitable Employment? 


The most suitable job for any individual 
is one that employs all his abilities. There- 
fore, when an applicant is placed in a posi- 
tion that uses only a part of his capacity, he 
is only partially employed, even though 
it may take his full time and use all his 
physical strength. In times of depression 
highly trained persons are compelled to ac- 
cept employment that uses only a portion of 
their abilities. Many such individuals are 
registered in our offices. We are confronted 
with the problem of how to place them so 
that all their potentialities will be realized. 


Correcting Personality Faults 


It is a daily occurrence for interviewers to 
register applicants whose personality faults 
hinder them in obtaining employment. 
Except in a comparatively few instances, the 
interviewer neither has the time nor the 
technical competence to be of much assist- 
ance to applicants in correcting these diffi- 
culties. If the solution of such problems 
were to be undertaken in public employ- 
ment offices, the services of one or more full- 
time professional counselors, competent to 
use testing devices and other psychological 
tools, would be required. In some in- 
stances, however, obviously wrong attitudes 
that have resulted in turn-downs by em- 
ployers may be changed if the interviewer 
has the requisite tact and ability to show the 
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applicant how these attitudes militate against 
his chances of getting a job. Offensive 
mannerisms and peculiarities in dress and 
deportment, which the interviewer knows 
will react unfavorably on employers, may 
be corrected by tactful suggestions. Such 
matters, however, should be approached 
only after a relationship of mutual confidence 
has been established between the applicant 
and the interviewer. The establishment 
of this rapport usually requires one or more 
reinterviews. 


Applicant Assistance in the Prereferral 
Interview 


One of the problems which frequently 
taxes the resources of public employment 
office interviewers is the scarcity of appli- 
cants who meet the exact requirements of 
employers in the matter of experience. 
For example, in cities of moderate size there 
is, and probably will continue to be, a short- 
age of retail sales clerks experienced in vari- 
ous specialty lines. In such instances the 
prereferral interview may become a short 
preliminary training course for applicants 
who are likely prospects for such jobs, 
especially where a member of the employ- 
ment office staff has had some experience in 
the field in which these vacancies exist. 

When there is a shortage of experienced 
applicants for retail sales jobs, the manager 
of the Syracuse office, with the assistance of 
one of his placement officers, who has had 
store merchandising experience, organizes a 
short training program for applicants before 
they are referred to the store for interviews. 


This kind of applicant assistance has pro- 
duced excellent results. 


The manager points out that, except in 
obvious technical instances, ‘‘an intelligent 
and personable clerk with experience at one 
type of counter may be fitted with very little 
further instruction and training to serve as 
well at another. Whether the appeal of a 
product is to practical need, to personal 
comfort, or to pride of possession, the object- 
ive of all the departments of a store is the 
same—to make sales—and the general 
procedures to that end are similar at most 
counters.” 


For example, a girl selling piece goods may 
be switched to the department handling 
sheets, towels, and napkins. An intelligent 
sales person at the lingerie counter may be 
transferred to the glove counter since both 
of these departments require salespeople 
who are exceptionally careful of their mer- 
chandise and meticulous in personal appear- 
ance, particularly as to their hands and 
fingernails. Able demonstrators can be made 
from personable experienced salespeople. 

An unusual referral made by this office was 
that of an office clerk, with some general sales 
experience, who was transferred to a millinery 
sales position. Her appearance, particularly 
her carriage and her personality, were accept- 
able in her new capacity. Her office expe- 
rience enabled her to carry the clerical work 
of the sales position, though the difference in 
the ordinary operation of a cash register and 
the procedure in a department where a 
perpetual inventory is kept had to be ex- 
plained, as did price-line groupings and other 
store procedure. By giving her some idea of 
color harmony, of millinery and accessory 
display, ornaments, veils, and matching bags, 
and mirror arrangements she was further 
adapted to her new job. 

A knowledge of store policies, a more than 
passing acquaintance with various personnel 
managers, as well as a rather thorough 
understanding of retail occupational func- 
tions, is absolutely essential to the placement 
of retail salespeople. 


Formulating Job-Hunting Campaigns 


Consider for a moment, that large group 
of applicants whose job-hunting activities are 
limited to making the rounds and asking 
employers for work. Many of them defeat 
their own purposes by asking bluntly “Is 
there anything open today?” Most of these 
persons have never asked themselves the 
questions, ‘‘How could I make myself useful 
to this particular employer?” ‘‘Would I be 
more valuable than the other applicants 
seeking work with him?” 

By redirecting the efforts of such applicants 
to increase the effectiveness of their own job- 
hunting activities, the employment-office 
interviewer performs a most needed service 
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Take the case of a young man who recently 
registered in the Utica office. He had had 
experience in the retail gasoline and oil 
business and had sought work in vain for 
some time. Signs of discouragement and 
lowered morale were becoming evident when 
the interviewer questioned him about his job- 
hunting methods. The applicant replied 
that he had simply gone to various firms and 
asked for a job. The interviewer then sug- 
gested that he analyze his job assets frankly 
in an effort to discover if there were any 
reasons why a concern should hire him in 
preference to any other applicant who might 
apply. To this question he had no answer. 
As the applicant wanted to obtain employ- 
ment with a particular retail gasoline com- 
pany, the interviewer suggested that he take 
definite steps to make himself valuable to 
this firm. He instructed the applicant to 
learn all he could about the business and, if 
possible, to discover if any of its local stations 
were showing poor results. After obtaining 
this information, the interviewer suggested 
that the applicant present himself to the 
manager, tell him frankly what kind of a job 
he wished to secure, what he had found out 
about the particular station in which he was 
interested, and what he would recommend 
to increase its sales. 


Individual Initiative Encouraged 


The applicant accordingly found a gas 
station that did not seem to him to be doing 
the business it should, and, on his own initia- 
tive, called on residents within 2 or 3 blocks 
of the station to find out how many cars 
they had and if they were buying gasoline 
from this particular station. If they were 
not patronizing it, he inquired the reason 
for their dissatisfaction. His survey was well 
developed. When it was completed, he went 
to the local manager of the oil company, 
told him about his investigation, and sug- 
gested a remedy for the deficiences of the 
station. The manager was impressed with 
his plan and offered him a position to test 
his mettle. He made good at the job as well 
as at several rather disagreeable ones which 
fell to him. In fact, his performance was so 
satisfactory that within a short time he had 





risen to a position of responsibility in the 
local office. 

In another instance, a man who had had 
considerable experience in fire-prevention 
work endeavored without success to secure 
employment in this field. The interviewer 
found that although no concern in the com- 
munity was in a position to hire a full-time 
fire-prevention man, many of them had 
certain routine fire-prevention work such as 
refilling fire extinguishers, that had to be 
done periodically. He suggested that the 
applicant contact a number of plants to 
determine if they would hire him at a nomi- 
nal sum to do part-time work, and, inci- 
dentally, make investigations that would 
lead to the elimination of fire hazards. The 
applicant received the idea enthusiastically 
and within a few days had secured a number 
of contracts on this basis. 


Reading Direction 


Interviewers frequently can be of great 
assistance to applicants in advising them 
what to read about various vocations. In 
order to do this, however, the placement 
worker must himself acquire a wide acquaint- 
anceship with vocational and trade litera- 
ture. Information on this subject should be 
included in the public employment office 
training program with a view to developing 
greater familiarity with the field. In the 
meantime, interviewers may be supplied with 
short bibliographies on various occupations 
that will assist them in suggesting reading 
material. 

Some interviewers suggest topics for appli- 
cants to look up in the public library. This 
was done in the case of a recent applicant of 
the Rochester office who is an expert in 
Western Union code, is experienced in train 
dispatching, and possesses a highly developed 
sense of sequence. This man has also the 
very unusual ability of visualizing schedules. 
No opening being available in telegraph 
work, the problem of the placement office 
was to assist him in adapting his skills to a 
related field. The man was sent to the 
public library to look up everything avail- 
able under “Dispatching.” There are few 
jobs to be had in the field of train dispatch- 
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ing, but dispatching in industry is just de- 
veloping. Thefundamentals underlying both 
types of work are similar. As a follow-up of 
the applicant’s reading, the placement officer 
is now attempting to inject enough imagina- 
tion, and whatever else it takes, into the 
applicant to enable him to fit himself for a 
new type of work that will make use of his 
natural aptitudes and already mastered skills. 

Public libraries in some of the larger cities 
have a readers’ aid service to which the pub- 
lic may go with individual problems and be 
supplied with suggestions for reading. Place- 
ment officers should find out if such a service 
exists in their communities. If so, they 
should make use of its facilities to broaden 
their own acquaintance with vocational liter- 
ature and should also refer applicants to the 
person in charge for assistance. 


Assistance in Letter-Writing 


Many applicants, especially those that reg- 
ister in the commercial and professional divi- 
sion, wish to write letters of application to 
employers. In some instances applicants 
possess abilities and qualifications that could 
be used by some employer if they had the 
opportunity to present them. The inter- 
viewer may not know of any particular firm 
that is in the market for such persons at the 
time they register, but by advising them to 
undertake letter campaigns they will enable 
them to make contacts with a large number 
of prospective employers. 


Some persons lack the ability to write good 
letters of this type. Usually their first im- 
pulse is to ask the prospective employer what 
he has to offer them, rather than placing em- 
phasis upon the all-important matter of the 
skills and abilities they have to offer the em- 
ployer. Here again, the interviewer can 
give constructive suggestions. Assistance 
can also be given in indicating sources from 
which mailing lists may be compiled, and in 
the drafting of letters. In connection with 
the latter, interviewers might be supplied 
with a file of model letters, which they could 
allow applicants to consult. Such files of 
model letters should be prepared at the ad- 
ministrative office, with the advice and assist- 
ance of competent specialists. 


How Much Ingenuity Have You? 


In dealing with thousands of individuals 
the public employment office interviewer 
should: offer something constructive toward 
the solution of each applicant’s problems. 
The foregoing suggestions illustrate some of 
the efforts that may be made to this end. 
The quality of the assistance rendered the 
applicant depends upon the attitude of the 
administrative and interviewing staffs toward 
their work. The scope of the interviewer’s 
opportunity to help applicants in matters 
other than registration and referral is limited 
only by the interviewer’s ingenuity and the 
amount of time available for such work. 


Echoes From Asheville 


Report of the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of The International 
Association of Public Employment Services Held at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N.C., October 6 and 7 


By HELEN Woop 


Director, Connecticut State Employment Service 


T THE beginning of October, employ- 
ment service officials enthusiastically 
boarded trains, airplanes, and automobiles 
headed for Asheville. Comments ran some- 
thing like this: “ It’s great to get away for a 
few days.” ‘‘ Maybe we will get some 


knotty points of procedure straightened out 
at last, and”? (if one could have read the 
innermost thoughts of some of the directors) 
“find out if other States have quite as many 
problems as we have.” 

The delight of getting away for a few days 
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was soon supplanted by a desire to get back 
on the job. The conference was so stimulat- 
ing and suggested so many solutions to 
challenging problems that everyone was 
eager to begin work again. 

When the session was over and the public 
employment office heads again boarded 
trains, automobiles, and airplanes, this time 
bound for their home States, their remarks 
ran like this: “ Other States do have the 
same problems’’; ‘The next thing on the 
program is to get personnel training plans 
under way”’, “‘We must start the statistical 
staff at once on the new program”’, and so on. 


Only Yesterday 


It was interesting to compare the conven- 
tion this year with previous meetings of the 
group. The passage and operation of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, which brought about 
the affiliation of State services into a coordi- 
nated Federal-State system of public em- 
ployment offices, has solved many of the 
problems with which the association has 
been struggling for years. It is gratifying to 
note that many of the standards adopted by 
the association in former years have been 
written into the agreements of affiliation of 
various States with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. These include the selec- 
tion of personnel on a merit basis and uni- 
form procedures in statistical reporting and 
classification of applicants. One recalls the 
discussions of a few years ago when our 
Canadian friends were looked upon with 
envy because their employment services 
had uniform procedures and standards of 
personnel. 

The minimum standards so frequently 
discussed by the association in former meet- 
ings are now a reality, the professional 
status of its members well established, and 
the association can turn to the larger task of 
building a better and more permanent serv- 
ice. As Mr. Persons pointed out, ‘“ The 
policies of the organization from now on will 
determine its life.” 


The New Significance of Old Functions 


Is it not amazing how interesting statis- 
tics become when Dr. Stead speaks? When 
we consider that much of the success of 
the social-security program depends on the 
efficiency of our officers and the accuracy 
of our statistics, we realize what a grave 
responsibility rests on us as Officials of the 
Service. We have information about workers 
which cannot be found elsewhere, but that 
information must be accurately tabulated 
and ably interpreted. 

The proper classification of applicants is 
another problem to which very close atten- 
tion must be given. In connection with the 
administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance law, we shall be called upon to answer 
questions that may mean ‘the receipt of or 
loss of benefit claims. Such questions as 
what constitutes a suitable job for a particular 
applicant—what kind of work besides that 
which he is accustomed to doing could he be 
adapted to, and so forth, are going to face 
us sooner or later. Intensive staff training 
and study will be necessary to equip us to 
answer these questions with some degree of 
scientific accuracy. 


Training Suggestions 


How can we train ourselves and supervise 
the training of our staffs? Many valuable 
ideas were suggested by the members of the 
panel discussion, ably led by our new presi- 
dent, Martin F. Carpenter, of Indiana. 
These included visits of the personnel to other 
offices, intensive short training institutes, ex- 
amination of canceled openings, and check- 
ing of placements. 

Interviewers are, after all, the key persons 
in our local offices. Because the Employ- 
ment Service, as we know it today, is a new 
profession, most of the staff members are 
recruited from various fields of endeavor 
other than employment work. It was sug- 
gested that interviewers could increase their 
knowledge about jobs by visiting industrial 
plants and observing the various processes of 
production. Interchange of information be- 
tween local offices within a State on work 
requirements will also prove helpful in 
assembling a body of job information. 
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We all wish we might have a Garret L. 
Bergen on our staffs so that we might do 
some of the things New York does in the way 
of occupational analysis—but even though 
this may not be possible, we need not throw 
up our hands in a hopeless gesture. The 
Division of Standards and Research at Wash- 
ington is supplying us with exact occupa- 
tional information in the form of job specifi- 
cations especially designed for the use and 
instruction of interviewers. 


Future Policies 


The association has still to work out policies 
for farm service, vocational rehabilitation, 
National and State clearance systems, and 
occupational reclassification of inexperienced 
workers and workers who because of indus- 
trial changes will never be reemployed in 


* 


their regular occupations. The results of 
experimentation by State services will form 
the basis for national policies on these 
subjects. 


The Keynote of the Convention 


Now that we are back at home one of our 
outstanding impressions of the convention is 
the way problems that loomed large in our 
minds before the meeting dwindled in im- 
portance when we found they were incidental 
to the “long-term program” of the Em- 
ployment Service. The importance of a 
sense of perspective was brought out clearly 
at the close of the convention when Miss 
LaDame urged us not to let a mass of details 
so engulf us that we lose sight of the goal of 
getting the great army of the unemployed 
back to work. 


* 


Officers International Association for Public Employment Services, 1936 


President 
MartTINn F. CarpPENTER, Director, Indiana State Employment Service. 


Past President 
RussELL J. Etpripce, Director, New Jersey State Employment Service. 


Secretary- Treasurer 
B. C. Serre, Assistant Director, Ohio State Employment Service. 


Assistant to Secretary 


CuHarLEs L. Hopce, Senior Industrial Economist, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


First Vice President 
GERARD TREMBLAY, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour of Canada. 
Second Vice President 
Wiiu1aM H. Lance, Director, New York State Employment Service. 
Third Vice President 
Miss HELEN Woon, Director, Connecticut State Employment Service. 


Executive Committee 


P. J. Cwarwet, Assistant Louisiana 
State Employment Service. 

Miss Mary LADame, Associate Director, United 
States Employment Service. 

Harry Lippart, Director, Wisconsin State Em- 


ployment Service. 


Director, 


W. A. Pat Murpny, Director, Oklahoma State 
Employment Service. 


J. NetsH, Provincial Superintendent, Employment 


Service of Canada. 
R. A. Rico, Director, Employment Service of 
Canada. 


Mrs. M. L. West, Virginia State Employment Service. 


* 


* 


The next meeting of the International Association of Public Employment Services is scheduled to 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., on May 27, 28, and 29, 1936. 
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An Opportunity 


for Community 


Leadership 


By HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations in the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
Chairman of the New Hampshire Commission on Unemployment Reserves 


NE CRITICISM made of the public em- 
() ployment service is that it can do little 
in times of depression for the many applicants 
who come to it for employment assistance. 
That the offices are at a disadvantage at such 
times no employment official would deny, 
but even though opportunities for making 
placements may be limited, the public 
employment offices can perform other func- 
tions which will prove their value and 
effectiveness. I shall illustrate this by taking 
one field of endeavor in which there is a 
tremendous need for action and in which 
the public employment office can exercise 
real leadership. 


A Crucial Situation 


Perhaps the most critical aspect of the 
unemployment situation today is the deferred 
employment for young people. It is hard 
for them to see any hope for themselves when 
people skilled in the occupations they had 
hoped to enter are unable to find work. 
The wiser ones turn to the public schools to 
give them something to do until the time 
when they can get jobs of some sort. In some 
places graduates crowd back for more 
courses, no matter what the subject, creating 
unanticipated problems for the average 
school. Since no jobs can be found, these 
young people stay on restlessly, and because 
of their discontent and maladjustment create 
serious behavior problems which are disturb- 
ing to the administration and to the younger 
students. 


Meeting the Experience Prerequisite 


This group is one which we will continue 
to have with us, because there is a definite 


slowing up of the rate at which boys and girls 
are absorbed into industry. Employers will 
continue to demand that young people 
acquire their experience elsewhere, and the 
community must respond by organizing a 
constructive program to fill in the gap 
between the general education given in the 
ordinary school and the specific abilities 
which are more and more recognized as 
prerequisites to entering employment. 


Provision for the In-Between Group 


Young people should be given vocational 
guidance and training beyond what is being 
offered them at present. Practical courses 
are needed that will enable the members of 
this in-between group to do something 
constructive toward preparing themselves 
for work. It is up to the schools to establish 
centers where real training is given so that 
when boys and girls look for their first jobs 
they have actual training behind them. 
Their apprenticeship should be served in the 
public schools under a program that would 
replace the training formerly given them by 
many of the larger corporations. Facilities 
must be supplied so that training may be 
offered in an ever-widening variety of trades 
and occupations—agriculture, electrical engi- 
neering, machine-shop work, plumbing, or 
millinery. 

With more kinds of training being offered, 
vocational guidance becomes increasingly 
important. Each individual needs help in 
finding out his own capabilities, and should 
have an opportunity to experiment so that 
he can be positive that he is satisfied with his 
choice of occupation. Guidance of the best 
sort gives consideration to individual require- 
ments and incidentally should help a person 
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to eliminate annoying mannerisms; give him 
pointers on good-business behavior, lessen his 
shyness by giving him experience in inter- 
views for work, and attack other personal 
problems. The student must learn work 
habits, how to take directions and to be accu- 
rate and reliable in his work so that once the 
job has been secured he can advance beyond 
merely routine duties. 


Toward More Practical Training 


Public employment officers should call 
attention to the fact that the 2 or 3 hours a 
week offered by many high schools in sewing, 
bookkeeping, or manual training can no 
longer be considered adequate vocational 
preparation. Real training should be given 
that will approximate as closely as possible 
actual conditions in industry. People with 
imagination are needed to plan the courses 
which are to turn inexperienced applicants 
into well-equipped workers. Unless the 
training involves doing real work, no true 
expereince will be gained. A girl who has 
reckoned lunch trays and made change 
accurately as the line pushes hurriedly past 
her in the school lunch room is not likely to 
have trouble with her cash-register tallies 
when she is behind a store counter. Classes 
in institutional cooking are significant when 
the work is done in a relief kitchen. No 
student’s interest can be kept unless he can 
feel that his school job is to his own benefit 
in preparing him for an occupation outside. 
Receiving pay for the more important jobs, 
even in small amounts, would prove to the 
student not only that his work has been 
satisfactory but also valuable to the com- 
munity. 


Avocational Training 


Vocational centers, in addition to furnish- 
ing training for jobs, must seek all possible 
means to keep up the morale of the young 
applicant. The definite training course will 
assist in bringing about a more hopeful 
attitude, especially if the boy or girl knows 
of former students who have been able to 
find work because of their school training and 
experience. However, the avocational inter- 





ests of young people should also be fostered 
in order to allow for full personality develop- 
ment. The public employment officer of the 
community should encourage the organiza- 
tion of recreational courses, a dramatic 
society, clubs for stamp collectors, and so 
forth. 

Nor should this fostering of general interests 
be confined solely to extra-curricular activ- 
ities, for these unemployed young people 
have plenty of time to take courses of a less 
pragmatic nature with their vocational 
training. Drawing and painting, music ap- 
preciation, history of art, are all subjects 
which will be elected, if they are well taught. 
Classes in current events or simple economics 
can capitalize the present popularity of these 
subjects. In no respect should these courses 
be college preparatory. They should rather 
be planned with the needs of these particular 
students in mind. 


Constructive Recreation 


It is this last phase of the program that 
offers the most direct challenge to the indi- 
vidual public employment officer. Even in 
communities where no equipment is now 
available for definite vocational training, 
something immediate can be done for boys 
and girls without jobs by organizing courses 
of this general nature to occupy their time 
and attention. The public employment of- 
ficer need not take the lead in the work of 
actual organization himself. If he can give 
the impetus and create enthusiasm for the 
scheme, amateurs will appear who are 
anxious to take charge of groups interested 
in literature, current events, language study, 
or music. A capable chairman will be 
needed to keep all the plans centralized and 
in operation, to sense the shifting desires of 
the voluntary pupils and so keep pace with 
their interests, and to discover, by checking 
up on student reaction, which leaders have 
the requisite flare for teaching. The public 
employment officer can make himself invalu- 
able through his constant interest in and 
enthusiasm for the work and by being alert 
to offer suggestions which will keep the sub- 
ject matter of the classes in touch with actual 
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needs. He can quietly make himself a 
recognized, influential authority to whom 
others will turn for information and direction. 


Vocational Schools Needed 


While such plans are taking shape, the 
public employment office worker must con- 
stantly keep in mind the goal of establishing 
in the community a permanent and well- 
organized system of vocational schools that 
will give young people training in different 
trades and the chance to take courses of 
general cultural value. He must encourage 
the full use of existing facilities for such 
training and do everything he can to increase 
public interest in the expansion of this work. 
The value of these schools has already been 
proven in many cities., In the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, for *nstance, more than 
8,000 young men who had left school and 
were unemployed have found something 
constructive to do in this trying in-between 
period. Instead of drifting into transient 
camps and becoming problems to other com- 
munities they have turned to the building up 
of their employment assets so that they can 
look for jobs hopefully, knowing that they 
have definite knowledge and experience in 
their trade to offer. The Arsenal Technical 
Schools in Indianapolis are an excellent ex- 
ample of an entire school system that is 
making it easier for its graduates to secure 
employment by maintaining a close connec- 
tion between the training offered and the 
demands of employers. 


Employment Office Linked with 
Community Needs 


As these schools of technical training 
improve and broaden their scope, the con- 
nection between them and the public em- 
ployment office must become continually 
more firm, for the significance of their work 
will be most easily measured by the success 
of their graduates in securing jobs. The 
public employment officer, for his part, will 
find it easier to place boys and girls when he 
is thoroughly familiar with the experience 
they have had, especially if he himself has 


had a share in making sure that their train- 
ing has been linked definitely to reality. It 
will be to his own interest to go to the 
teachers individually and bring to their at- 
tention specific changes and improvements 
that will make the work they give conform 
more closely to the type of experience for 
which employers are asking. 


An Opportunity for Leadership 


Bettering the chances for employment of 
young people is only one phase of the work 
a public employment officer is called upon 
to perform, but the quality of his whole 
program will be improved by the reputation 
he gains in this way. All too often in the 
past he has made himself justly liable to 
criticism because he has failed to develop 
the influence he might have in the com- 
munity. Here is a chance for him to become 
a real leader. 


eg f & 


Personality Traits of Interviewers 


SUCCESSFUL interviewers have found the 
following social and personal traits of help 
in interviewing: 

Ability to attract people, which depends 
essentially on the ability to be interested in 
their experiences, interests, problems, and 
desires. Ability to respond to their moods 
and thoughts. Mental alertness in noting 
all turns in the story, in adapting themselves 
from moment to moment to the changing 
situation. Ability to deal with unusual or 
unsavory social situations dispassionately. 
Ability to place the individual in appropriate 
social setting. (The individual cannot be 
understood apart from the social habitat 
which conditions his attitudes and social 
values.) Ability to carry on teamwork; to 
plan together with interviewee. Cordiality. 
Respect for attitudes of interviewee and his 
social group, particularly of those inter- 
viewees who are not of the same race, or 
culture, or social class, or economic level 
as themselves.—ZJnterviewing in Social Work, by 
Pauline V. Young 
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BOOK 


INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL Work, a Sociologi- 
cal Analysis, by Pauline V. Young, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New York and 
London, 1935 


Interviewers in public employment offices 
should not conclude from the title of this 
book that it holds nothing for them. It is 
true, of course, that the case worker’s ap- 
proach to interviewing is quite different from 
that required by employment office work. 
We are primarily concerned with the occu- 
pational life of the individual rather than his 
general adjustment. But notwithstanding 
the fact that the employment interviewer has 
a different relationship to his client than the 
case worker, and uses the information he 
collects for a different purpose, both the 
case worker and the employment worker 
rely upon the interview to secure the data 
with which to work and, therefore, both have 
a common interest in the interview as a 
technique. Both must know how to draw 
the client out or keep him to the point as the 
occasion requires, to lessen tension, to create 
a friendly atmosphere, to forestall interrup- 
tions, to ask provocative questions, to break 
down psychological defenses when necessary, 
to avoid argument, to gain rapport, and so 
forth. This book has sound and mature 
suggestions to offer on all these points and 
on many others of equal importance. 


The Interviewer’s Conception 
of His Role 


The author, Dr. Pauline V. Young, of the 
University of Southern California, makes it 
clear that interviewers, in their dual role of 
both confidant and stranger, of participant 
and outside observer, must understand the 
implications of their role before they can 
make effective use of the various techniques 
suggested. First of all, they should not look 
upon themselves primarily as questioners or 


NOTE 


inquisitors but as associates of the applicant 
in a joint study of his problem. The inter- 
viewer and client are thus placed in the 
relationship of collaborators, rapport is more 
easily established, and a fuller knowledge of 
the applicant is gained than from the formal 
question-answer type of interview. 

Obviously a taciturn, cynical, or unimagi- 
native interviewer cannot make a go of the 
cooperative type of interview. The appli- 
cant, always quick to sense when he is being 
ridiculed, compromised, scoffed at, or mis- 
understood, must be convinced of the inter- 
viewer’s sympathetic insight. The inter- 
viewer must be careful to do nothing that 
will lower the applicant’s self-respect or put 
him on the defensive. Above all, he must 
not use detective methods or take advantage 
of his position of authority. If this coopera- 
tive type of interview is used intelligently 
and sensitively, interviewers will find that they 
know more about an applicant, his experience, 
capabilities, and personality than if the more 
routinized question and answer type of 
interview were used. The cooperative inter- 
view gives the examiner a chance to evaluate 
the applicant on the strength of his expres- 
sion, his gestures, and his silent reactions, 
rather than limiting the basis for judgment 
to formal answers to formal questions. 

In reading Interviewing in Social Work, 
the employment office interviewer will have 
to pick out from a mass of material those parts 
of the book that are pertinent to his work, 
but he will find this search richly rewarded. 
Almost every page contains some provocative 
and stimulating idea that can be adapted to 
his purposes. The book also includes 24 
verbatim interviews showing the procedure 
used and gives attention to special types of 
interviewing situations such as those involv- 
ing the immigrant, the Negro, and the new 


poor. 
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Placements Rise in October 


ARGE SCALE placements characterized Em- 
L ployment Service operations in October 
following 4 months of intensive registration of 
relief employables. During the month over a 
half million placements were reported, 320,- 
197 on relief works projects and 246,431 on 
nonrelief work. Registrations also continued 
at a high level during October, 635,451 new 
applications being recorded. 

The 320,197 relief works project assign- 
ments in October represent a major increase 
in placing relief employables under the W. P. 
A. program. This total reflects the intensive 
registration and classification work that has 
been carried on since the end of May. Dur- 
ing the 4 months, June through September 
1935, 2,921,307 new applicants were regis- 
tered as compared with a total of 1,364,378 
for the same months in 1934, an increase of 
114.1 percent. The October total of 635,451 
registrations was 86.3 percent above the 
341,145 new applications for October 1934. 
Although the exact number of relief employ- 
ables registered during the current year is not 
yet known, it is believed that the increase in 
total volume of registrations will be due 
largely to the registration of reliefemployables. 

Placements on relief works projects have 
been made at an increasing rate during the 
registration period. During June 23,142 
relief works assignments were reported, in 
July 24,653 and in August 60,170. In Sep- 
tember, these assignments reached large 
proportions with a total of 168,921, which 
was followed by an 89.6 percent increase 
to the total of 320,197 reported in October. 

Despite the heavy load of works project 
activities, placements in nonrelief employ- 
ment increased 6.1 percent in October. The 
combined services made 246,431 verified 
nonrelief placements during the month, of 
which 105,972 were made by the State 
services, an increase of 9.7 percent over the 
September figure, and 140,459 were made by 
National Reemployment Service offices, a 
gain of 3.5 percent over September. 


The 635,451 new registrations during 
October represented a decline of 3.1 percent 
from the preceding month. Total applica- 
tions received during the month from persons 
whose cards were not in the active file during 
September totaled 1,145,727. This figure 
includes new applications, reregistrations, 
and renewals. The active file of the com- 
bined services contained the registration of 
8,735,671 job seekers at the month end, an 
increase of 0.4 percent over September. A 
total of 75,099 field visits to employers was 
reported for October, not including those 
made in New Jersey, for which reports are not 
yet available. . 

The figures for the activities of the State 
employment services are as follows: 


Percent of 
combined 
Activity Number total 

New applications received.... 359, 964 56. 6 

Relief works placements. ..... 103, 654 32.4 
Placements in nonrelief em- 

0 105, 972 43.0 
Field visits (excluding New 

ee ee ee 21, 365 28. 4 

Active applications reported. . 3, 807, 427 43. 6 


The National Reemployment Service re- 
ports the following: 


Percent of 
combined 
Activity Number total 

New applications received.... 275, 487 43.4 

Relief works placements. ..... 216, 543 67. 6 
Placements in nonrelief em- 

CC ea re ae 140, 459 57.0 
Field visits (excluding New 

NEED Le siade ee et ween 53, 734 71. 6 

Active applications reported... 4, 928, 244 56. 4 


Offices of the Employment Service made 
25,270 placements of veterans on nonrelief 
work during October and registered 29,031 
new veteran applicants. This represents a 
gain of 6.5 percent in placements and a 
decline of 7.7 percent in new applications. 
Employment office files contained the appli- 
cations of 525,524 veterans actively seeking 
work at the end of October. 

Placements shown on the accompanying 
chart and listed in the State by State reports 
represent nonrelief employment only. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, OCTOBER 1935 








New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 





Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 





6, 930 194 2, 475 313 141, 468 6, 553 
2 412 125 3, 046 280 40, 093 2, 184 
5, 404 190 4, 318 377 92, 752 5, 190 
58, 288 4, 636 26, 484 3, 140 309, 118 28, 780 
9, 132 400 3, 731 365 94, 742 6, 231 
7, 703 347 3,711 311 67, 837 4, 560 
1, 186 34 404 52 16, 132 895 
6, 651 366 3, 639 232 162, 352 8, 802 
11, 644 297 5, 505 393 289, 963 11, 038 
2, 913 151 2, 963 220 36, 741 1, 586 
42, 492 2, 882 12,511 1, 500 297, 447 24, 157 
11, 708 576 6, 545 762 238, 236 14, 794 
6, 330 265 6, 577 780 83, 573 5, 846 
4,921 164 3, 534 546 144, 051 9, 057 
4, 401 175 3, 205 460 201, 998 12, 554 
1,977 78 1, 685 224 110, 525 8, 337 
3, 557 177 1, 473 116 42, 569 3, 347 
5, 805 227 1, 791 193 100, 646 6, 078 
37, 338 1, 721 3, 362 314 322, 130 21, 278 
21, 680 1, 323 6, 621 549 259, 799 17, 290 
13, 594 955 11, 882 1, 118 145, 648 10, 657 
11, 384 157 2, 541 143 169, 122 7, 396 
25,222 1, 070 7, 006 604 326, 010 19, 366 
2, 529 104 4, 612 431 40, 384 2, 332 
4, 822 222 7, 541 473 55, 278 3, 407 
988 71 1, 162 166 6, 985 361 

1, 463 64 741 46 31, 393 2, 369 
25, 531 1, 173 4, 611 229 320, 535 22, 583 
3, 718 139 2, 951 318 55, 016 3, 362 
82, 907 2, 954 16, 993 1, 024 994, 691 59, 828 
11, 440 289 6, 563 500 184, 779 4, 738 
3, 520 101 2, 568 184 43, 968 1, 956 
29,525 1, 140 14, 466 1, 407 322, 296 22, 162 
8, 243 285 2, 228 261 133, 890 12, 542 
3, 820 288 3, 604 473 90, 227 6, 907 
43, 268 1, 766 9, 249 1, 013 1, 265, 059 58, 367 
3, 407 97 528 49 55, 430 3, 226 
7,612 193 3, 451 237 155, 924 6, 538 
3, 815 107 2, 942 343 41, 107 2, 504 
8, 841 280 1, 890 256 271, 078 14, 312 
19, 748 7, 884 1, 364 307, 144 17, 102 
2, 718 2, 588 354 35, 020 1, 802 
750 1, 150 69 13, 026 453 

13, 003 4, 581 356 130, 287 6, 352 
8,511 4, 868 583 185, 135 12, 853 
9, 481 2, 905 270 120, 505 6, 739 
27, 376 6, 509 1, 205 137, 938 10, 228 
2, 091 2, 121 225 11, 240 791 
District of Columbia. . 3, 952 2, 716 442 34, 384 2, 741 


United States..| 635, 451 246, 431 ~ 25, 270 8, 735, 671 525, 524 
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